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FAiYiILY  FOOD  GUIDE 


:  Every  meal— 

-Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all  : 

:  Every  day — 

-Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding  : 

Potatoes  : 

Tom-atoes  (or  oranges)  for  children  : 

A  green  or  yellow  vegetable.  : 

A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable  : 

Milk  for  all  : 

:  Two  to  four 

times  a  week  —  : 

Tomatoes  for  all  : 

Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 

Eggs  (especially  for  children)  : 

Lean  m^eat ,  fish  or  poultry,  or  cheese  : 

4c  )le  >l«  *  *  H( 


Wit.h  the  approach  of  the  season  for  mailing  sauerkraut  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  attention  to 
its  place  in  the  low  cost  diet.    The  manuf actiired  product  ranges  m  price 


from  about  5  to  10  cents  a  quart,  depending  on  whether  it  is  purchased  in 
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"buiv  or  in  cans.    The  homemade  product  costs  even  less.     Since  one  quart  of 
sauerkraut  is  sufficient  to  serve  five  persons,  it  is  a  very  inexpensive 
vegeta"ble. 

I;:ost  persons  thinl:  of  sauerkraut  as  native  to  oernany.     3-az  the  more 
prol3a"ble  origin  was  among  the  Slavic  peoples  of  eastern  Europe,  vzho  in 
turn  introduced  it  into  northern  and  central  Europe.    The  Germans,  however, 
seem  to  have  "been  the  first  to  develop  efficient  methods  for  its  production 
and  to  stud;/  the  processes  involved  in  its  fermentation.    For  sauerkraut 
is  no  more  than  shredded  caooage  that  h^s  under-^one  lactic  fermentation  in 
the  "brine  made  from  its  own  juice  by  the  addition  of  salt. 

Sauerkraut  is  wholesome  and  appetizing.     It  is  valuable,  primarily, 
as  an  additional  leafy  veg^etable  produ.ct  for  winter  when  the  diet  of  m.ost 
persons  consists  too  lar^-ely  of  concentrated  forms  of  food.     Because  of 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  process  of  fermentation  the  flavor 
is  decidedly  different  from  raw  cahbago.     In  fact,  m^iy  persons  find  sauer- 
kraut the  more  palatable  of  the  two  for  this  reason.    Sauerkraut  has  little 
nutritive  value  as  meas^ored  hy  calories  "but  it  supplies  several  of  the 
essential  minerals  necessary  for  ^irunan  nutrition. 

Seuerin:*aut  does  net  furnish  as  !ircLch  of  vitamins  A,  B,  ?xd  C  as  raw 
ca"bba£:©.    But  it  is  a  fair  source  of  all  three  of  these  elements  which  are 
essential  for  resistance  to  bacterial  infection  a.nd  for  maintenance  of  appe- 
tite r^d  f,roT?th. 

Sauerlorent  su^r^sts  pig's  knuelilcs,  spare  ribs,  and  frankfurters, 
b-at  there  a.re  other  uses  for  this  appetizing  food,  the  "bureau  points  out. 
It  m.ay  servo  as  a  basis  for      one  dish  meal  such  as  is  listed  in  to-day's 
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msira.     Com"bined  with  cheese  and  left  over  cashed  potatoes  it  makes  a  satisfy- 
ing and  lov7  cost  dish  that  is  easily  and  quickly  prepared.     Savor;/  sauerkraut 
is  made  "by  heatir^g  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  fat  in  a  skillet  and  then  adding 
a  ciicrt  of  sa,usr:o:aut  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  celery  or  ca-ra-jay  seed. 
Ihis  is  mixed  Tzell  and  covered  Triiile  "being  cooked  for  five  irAnutes. 

Sauerkraut  can  "be  cooked  in  casserole  with  alternate  layers  of  noodles 
and  a  top  layer  of  ^ound  pork  sausage.     It  may  also  "be  fried  or  comoined 
with  "bacon,  ham,  or  any  cured  meat,     "^vhen  potatoes  are  to  "be  com.bined  vrith 
Bauorkraut  it  is  "better  to  precook  them  separately  "becasjse  the  acid  of  the 
kraut  is  likely  to  m.!?ke  the  potatoes  e  trifle  hard.    In  some  sections  of 
the  South,  sauer-'Zraut  is  al trays  served  with  turkey  while  in  ^arope  it  steps 
out  of  the  modest  rolo,  so  often  associated  with  it  here,  to  serve  as  the 
accoirrpaniment  for  partridges,  pheasant,  gooso  liver  patties,  liver  diuiiplings, 
fried  liver  and  "bnl-od  pike. 

For  those  who  may  7/ish  to  utilize  the  surplus  ca'b'bage  "i?y  mioking  sauer- 
kraut at  ho-^  there  arc  two  department  pu'blications  which  are  availa'cle  for 
the  asliing.    Those  are  "Mailing  Fermontod  Ficlues,"  -Farmers'  B^XLletin  1438-F; 
and  "Cjhe  Commercial  Production  of  Sauorkraat,"  Circular  35- C.    The  first  of 
these  contains  all  the  information  ocsential  for  makir-g  saucrlcraut  at  homo 
while  the  second  goes  into  greater  dotadl  necessary  for  putting  the  product 
on  the  maTket. 

Almost  any  variety  of  cabbage  may  be  used  for  making  sauerkraut  but 
the  slow  growing  and  solid-headed  varieties  are  prefer.able.     The  cabbage 
should  be  fullj;-  m?,tured  before  it  is  cut,  otherwise  the  product  will  show 
defects  in  color  and  texture. 
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Stone  jars  makB  the  iDest  containers  for  the  making  of  sauerkraut  at 
home.    After  the  ca'bb.age  is  shredded,  it  is  placed  in  the  jars  alternately 
y;ith  the  salt  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  salt  to  every  40  pounds  of 
cs.bbage.    The  cabbage  should  be  packed  firmly  in  the  jar,  covered  with  a 
clean  cloth  and  a  board  or  plate  on  -^v-hich  is  placed  a  weight  heavy  enough 
to  cause  the  brine  to  come  up  to  the  cover. 

The  jar  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  abouS  86°        so  that  fermen- 
tation can  take  place,  a  process  v;hich  requires  about  10  days.    The  scum 
should  be  skimmed  off  as  it  forms,  since  it  tends  to  destroy  the  acidity. 

The  bureau  advises  against  the  -ianger  of  exposing  the  sauerkraut  after 
it  is  made  for  it  is  not  impervious  to  contamination,  although  manjr  persons 
thinly  it  is.     If  it  can  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  do  more  than  keep  the  surface  skimmed  a,nd  protected  from  insects.  Other- 
wise, the  jars  should  be  sealed  by  pouririg  a  layer  of  hot  parPoffin  over  the 
surface.    Another  way  of  keeping  the  sauerkraut  is  to  pack  it  in  glass  jars 

and  add  enough  of  the  brine  to  completely  fill  the  jeJ7S.     Sauerkraut  will 

if 

keep  in  a  good  condition  a  year  or  more/ before  scaling  it  is  heated  in  a. 
water  bath  until  the  temperature  of  the  center  of  the'  jar  is  about  160°  F. 
and  is  then  stored  in  a  cool  place. 
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' ^     '  i  ■  1  ,        ,  incl-Jiding 

tiro  ad-dlt6  ahd  thfee  children  should  Voy  every  week: 


3pe3.d  2      16  Ids* 

TIOUP      ••••^•••••••••e»«*»»oaBS««*c««i-*^      2  '' 

Cereal    •ft»«»«»«»»«««««»«e9»9e»e«e»«»e4>^  6 

Fnole  fresh  milk  •••••••••«*sq»««»««b««««  •BS  «  28  qts« 

or 

Canned  evaporated  milk  •  •  «  •23  —28  tall  cans 

Potatoes  ••»•••••••••»««•  elo  -  20  ICS* 

Dpisd  "o^ansj  peas?  peanut  "cutter  oo««©a9»»8»«»»»«*l  —  2 
TomatoeGj  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fraits    ^s««««»ee»8  6  " 

Other  vegetaliles  (  including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fraits    •••••ae««9e«*e<i<>***  elo  -  18 

Tats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  hacon,  margarin^  hutter,  etc.  •  •  •  2|- 
Sugar  and  molasses  •••»saa»»»«$A839e9e6«»oe  3 
Lean  meo.tj  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs    o«d«*eaa«9«<>e««e5*«    7  " 
Eggs  (for  cliildren)a  es>«*s»««e»««e&s*»«««*»'^  8  O^^gs 

Breakfast 

Fresh  frait 
Cooked  cereal  with  milk 
Toast 

Coffee  (ad-alts)        Milk  (childrdil) 
Sirmer 

Baked  Sauerkraut  with  Cheese 
Harvard  3ei5ts  .      G-re en  Tomato  Pie 
or 

G-ingerhrc/  d  and  applesauce 
Milk  for  all 

S-'jpper 

Croam  of  Vegetahle  Soup 
Comhread 
Tea  (adults)      Hi  Ik  (children) 

•  PJICIPES 

Balcod  Sauerkraut  with  Cheese 

1  small  onion,  chopped  l'-l/2  teaspoon  salt 

3  taolespoons  bacon  fat  l/2  po^ond  American  cheese 

1  quart  sauerkraut  (flaked) 

3  cups  mashed  pota,toes 


Brown  the  onion  in  the  "bacon  fat,  add  the  drsiiied  sa-uejfis3Paut  and  (mo^jaif 
of  the  salt,  and  cock  mtil  the  sa-^aeriLTautv  is  slightly  oro^m^d. 

Comhine  the  cheese  with  the  hot  potato  and  heat  well^  adding  the  rest  of 
the  salt*    Make  a  layer  of  the  hot  lamit  in  a  greased  caking  dish,  then  a  layer 

the  cheese  and  potato  mi'-^ture*    Continue  "until  all  ingredients  ato  used  and  liof^r^ 
e  layf^'3:       tiic  pQtb^to  on  top.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  xm.til  lightly  bromed^oor 
about  ;50  minutes* 

Cream,  of.  Vegetahle  Squd 

2  tahlespoons  finely  chopped  rutabaga  turnip  2  tahlespoons  melted  huttor 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  carrots  1  tablespoon  flour 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion  1  quart  milk 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  celery  l~l/2  teaspoons  salt 

Cook  the  finely  chopped  Yegeta,bles  in  the  fat  for  10  minutes-y  add  the 
flour*  and  stir  until  all  are  ^11  blended.    In  the  meantilSo  heat  the  milk  in 
a  double  boiler,  add  a  little  of  it  to  the  vegetable  mixture,  stir  well,  combine 
with  the  rest  of  the  milk  ,  e^dd  the  sa,lt,  and  cook  for  10  minutes*    The  flavor 
is  improved  if  the  soup  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  to  blend  before 
serving*    Reheat  and  serve* 


Savory  Saucrkrau' 

1  quart  sauerkraut 

1/4  teaspoon  celery-- or  c£.\raway  seed 


1/4  cup  butter 


Heat  the  butter  in  a  skillet  until  golden  brown,  rnd  add  the  kraut  and 
the  seasoning,  l!ix  well  using  a  fork  to  separate  the  kraut.    Cover  and  cook  for 
five  minutes.     Serve  hot. 


Karva.rd  Beets 

6  medi-um  sized  beets  l/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  sugar  I/2  cup  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch  2  tablespoons  butter 

"tTash  the  beets,  cook  than  in  boiling  water  until  tender^  remove  the  skins 
ajid  cut  the  beats  into  thin  slices  or  cubes.    Mix  the  sugar,  cornstarch,!  and  sa-lt, 
add  the  vinegar,  let  the  sauce  boil  for  5  minutes,  stirring  constantly.    Md  the 
fat,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  beets,  and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  to  absorb  the 
sweet-^sour  flavor  of  the  saucf^,. 

—  —  —  WL  '  — 
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TEs  !/:aek3t  basest 

the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agri cul  ror e ,  and 

tlie  ?rom,an's  Division  of  the 
President's  Emerg"ency  Committee  for 
Employment 


EAiaLY  FOOD  GuIDS 


Every  meal — I/Iilk  for  children,   oread  for  all 

Every  day  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 

Potatoes 

Tomjatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  frait  or  additional  vegetable 
Milk  for  all 
Two  to  four  times  a  Tzeek  — 
Tomatoes  for  all 
Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts 
Eggs  (especially  for  children) 
Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry,  or  cheese 


l-ore  than  35  different  and  inejrpensive  ways  of  serving  corn  meal 
have  been  collected  and  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
Unit^  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  addition  to  these  there  is  a 
smaller  group  of  recipes  for  the  various  kinds  of  hominy,  which  is  the  name 
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for  whole  or  ground  corn  after  the  bran  and  germ  have  been  removed.  Since 
cereals  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  the  low  cost  dietary  this  informa- 
tion is  of  most  value  to  persons  whose  food  budget  is  limited. 

Any  one  food,  which  roist  be  eaten  frequently,  is  bound  to  become 
monotonous  unless  the  manner  of  ser^/ing  it  is  varied,  the  bureau's  experts 
say.    This  is  especially  true  of  cereals  which  have  so  little  flavor  in 
themselves.    Bat  when  they  are  combined  with  other  more  highly  flavored  foods, 
cereals  can  be  used  in  many  different  ways.     In  fact  they  may  serve  as  a 
breakfast  dish  or  as  a  dessert  as  well  as  being  the  basis  for  many  appetizing 
m.ain  dishes  for  the  dinner  or  supper. 

Corn  might  be  termed  America's  own  cereal  for  it  is  native  to  this 
hemisphere.    Other  English  speaking  countries  use  "corn"  to  designate  all 
coroals  in  general  and  speak  of  "maize"  when  they  mean  the  "corn"  which  the 
first  settlers  in  this  country  learned,  from  their  Indian  neighbors,  how  to 
grow  and  prepare.    Although  wheat  is  more  generally  used  for  making  bread, 
ma.ny  delicious  broads  and  cakes  can  be  made  from  corn  mea"  and  hominy.  And 
as  for  cost,  corn  preparations  are  among  the  more  economical  of  the  common 
foods.    Two  pounds  for  five  cents  is  the  average  price  per  pound  by  bulk 
for  both  corn  meal  and  hominy  in  most  parts  of  the  .-country.    "Wnen  packaged, 
the  price  is  usuall:/  five  cents  or  more  per  pound. 

Homir^  and  corn  meal  c&n  be  served  as  e.  brp^akfast  cereal  that  will 
srvtisfy  evon  tbe  most  ri^id  devotee  of  the    stic'^t  to  your  ribs"  school.  The 
bureau  suggests  varying  the  usual  methods  of  mG3d.ng  corn  meal  mash  by  baking 
it  sometimes,  and  on  other  occasions  by  cooking  it  with  buttermdlk  or  cheese. 
The  Italians  are  especip.lly  fond  of  this  latter  method,  calling  their  dish 


^'-polenta."    Polenta  is  often  reheated  with  tomato  sauce,  a  left-over  meat 
gravy,  or  a  savory  sau.ce  made  from  salt  pork,  "bacon,  or  ssasage,  and  served 
as  the  main  dish  for  a  meal.    Fried  corn  meal  mash  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment . 

Many  "breads  can  he  made  from  corn  meal  that  are  as  delicious  as  their 
names  are  enticing.    Among  this  group  of  recipes  are  custard  corn  cake,  crack- 
ling hread,  spoon  hread,  sour-milk  corn  bread,  Southern  corn  muffins,  spider 
corn  hread,  corn  pone.  South  Carolina  yeast  corn  bread,  muffins,  and  Boston 
brown  bread.    Fritters,  pancakes,  and  waffles  are  especially  appetizing  when 
m.ade  from  corn  meal  for  its  peculiar  granular  consistency  makes  them  very 
tender. 

One  of  the  main  ingredients  oi  scrapple  is  com  meal,  and  a  variation 
of  this  product  can  he  made  from  mixing  corn  meal  mush  with  pork  or  beef. 
Cod  fish  balls  made  with  corn  meal  mush  are  as  good  as  they  are  inexpensive. 
A  little  known  use  for  corn  meal  is  in  a  batter  pudding  to  serve  with  roast 
pork  much  as  Yorkshire  pudding  is  served  with  roast  beef.    Secause  it  is  not 
so  well  known,  this  dish  is  offered  in  to-day's  m.enu. 

Most  persons  know  and  serve  Indian  pudding  which  makes  a  very  tasty 
winter  dessert.     This  pudding  may  he  varied  hy  the  use  of  fresh  or  dried 
f raits  without  greatly  increasing  its  cost.     Doughnuts  made  from  corn  meal 
are  quite  different  from  the  usual  variety,  and  molasses  cake,  ginger  bread, 
and  fruit  gems  are  some  of  the  other  desserts  which  will  prove  especially 
popular  with  the  children  of  the  family. 

Hominy  is  less  known  in  the  rTorth  than  it  is  south  of  the  Mason  a.nd 
Dixon  line.     Its  use,  however,  is  not  confined  to  mush,  by  any  means.  The 
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coarse  hominy  may  take  the  place  of  a  vegetable  and  "be  served  either  plain 
or  browned  in  a  little  fat.     Scalloped  hominy  and  hominy  turnovers  are  two 
other  seldom  used  dishes,  and  cakes  made  from  boiled  hominy  and  cooked  kidney 
beans  can  be  served  the  same  as  a  meat  dish.     Kominy  date  pudding  and  fruit 
scallop  using  stev/ed  apricots  are  two  desserts  Trhich  belie  their  lov;  cost 
origin  and  might  well  be  included  in  the  more  liberal  diets. 

Another  corn  product,  which  is  a  favorite  with  children,  is  pop  corn. 
It  makes  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  and  nutritious  confections  that  can  be 
safely  given  to  children.     If  they  can  pop  it  themselves,  all  the  better, 
for  they  get  much  of  their  delight  from  watching  the  tiny  grains  change  into 
white  fluffy  kernels. 

The  recipes  for  corn  meal  and  hominy  mentioned  in  to-day's  Market 
Basket,  as  well  as  some  for  fresh  corn,  are  included  in  a  publication,  Corn 
and  Its  Uses  as  Food,  Farmers'  B^jlletin  1235-F.    Another,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
553-F  called  "Pop  Corn  for  the  Home,"  is  also  available  free  of  charge  upon 
request  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Sconomdcs  or  to  the  Office  of  Information  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  B.  C. 

****** 
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Including 

two  ad'olts  and  1  child  sho^old  Oiiy"  everv  week: 


10 

lo  l"bs. 

1 

2  " 

3 

4  " 

9 

14  qts. 

or 

9 

14  tall 

8 

10  Ids. 

2  " 

4  " 

Other  vegetal)! es  (including  some  ci  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

12 

14  n 

!FatS|  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  'oacon,  margarin,  "butter,  etc. 

2  " 

2k  " 

3 

5  'f 

3 

IvIEirj  FOR  OIIE  DAT 

Brealifast 

Stewed  Pears 
Cooked  cereal  with  milk 
Coffee  (ad"uLts)  Irlilli  (child) 

To3.st 

Dinner 

Roast  Pork  v/ith  3atter  Pudding 
Spinach 
or 

Scrapple  vrith  Fried  Apples 
Creamed  Caobage 

Sup-per 

Scalloped  Com 
Mashed  Turnips 
Q;aick  Coffee  Cake 

RECIPSS 

Roast  Pork  with  Batter  Padding 

A  dish  corresponding  to  the  Yorkshire  pudding  which  is  frequently  seized 
with  roast  "beef  can  "be  made  out  of  corn  meal  to  serve  with  roast  pork» 


if 


l/4  cup  corn  meal  l/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk  2  eggs 

Place  the  miik,  com  meal,  and  salt  in  the  top  of  a  doulDle  boiler  and  cook 
about  10  minutes,  or  until  the  meal  has  expanded  to  form  a  mixture*    After  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  add  the  eggs,  well  heaten*     Grease  gem  tins  thoroughJ.y5  allow- 
ing to  each  ahout  1  teaspoon  of  fat  from  the  roast  pork*    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
hasting  occasionally^  with  the  drippings  of  the  pork* 

Tliis  serves  4  persons. 


Scrapple 

10  pounds  whole  hog  heads 
2-I/2  pounds  hog  livers  and  hearts 
A  small  q;L3£i.ntity  of  "beef,  if  desired 
6  pounds  corn  meal,  yellow  or  mixed 
1/2  pound  salt 


1/2  pound  Duck^yheat  or  rye  flour 
3  ounces  spices,  including  pepper, 
sage,  marjoram,  and  th^me  in 
any  desired  proportions 


Clean  the  heads  thoroughly,  removing  the  eyes  and  ear  tuhes.  Split  the  head 
lengthv.'ise  and  remove  the  teeth  and  the  soft  hones  in  and  near  the  nasal  cavities. 
Place  the  heads  and  other  meat  in  a  large  kettle  v;ith  a  liberal  quantity  of  water 
and  cook  until  the  meat  falls  off  the  hones.     Separate  the  meat  and  soft  tissue 
from  the  hones  and  pass  through  a  meat  grinder.     Strain  the  liquid  in  7;hich  the 
meat  was  cooked  to  remove  the  small  pieces  of  hone,  return  to  the  kettle  and  heat 
to  the  boiling  point.     Then  slov;ly  add  the  meal  and  flour,  stirring  constantly. 
Boil  and  stir  until  the  mass  becomes  thick.    Add  the  salt,  spices,  and  chopped 
meat,  and  boil  10  minutes  longer.    Pour  v.hile  still  hot  into  deep  wet  molds;  bread 
pans  will  do.    Pour  2  to  4  tablespoons  of  melted  lard  over  the  material  in  the  panr- 

The  scrapple  is  ready  for  Lise  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled.  To  prepare  it  for 
the  table  it  is  usually  cut  into  slices  about  one-half  inch  thick,  dusted  with 
flour,  cracker  dust,  or  dry  com  meal,  fried  until  the  outside  is  crisp,  and 
served  hot,    P.ri^^  apples  e.re  good  v/ith  fried  scrapple* 

Scalloped  Com 


1  cup  milk 

1  can,  or  2  cups  com 

1  cup  bread  cr^jmbs 

2  slices  green  pepper 


1  teaspoon  salt 
1/8  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter 


Place  altemate  lay-^rs  of  com  and  bread  crumbs  in  a  greased  baking  dish, 
reserving  some  crumbs  for  the  top,  adding  butter  and  seasoning  to  each  layer.  If 
desired,  1  tablespoon  of  s^igar  may  be  added.  Pour  on  the  milk  and  bake  for  one- 
half  hour. 


Qudlfe  Coffee  Cake 

2  cups  sifted  flour  I/2  cup  raisins,  chopped 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder  1  teaspoon  cinnamon  mixed 
2  tablespoons  sugar  with  2  tablespoons 
1/2  teaspoon  salt  sugar 

4  tablesp'Oons  butter  or  other  fat 
1/2  cup  milk 


Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder,  sugar,  and  salt,  saving  out  2 


taclesi'ljoons  of  flo-j.r  to  r.ix  '.vitli  the  frjiit*  C"'JLt  in  the  le.t  '^vith  a  discuit 
cutter,  rrid  aid  the  nilk  and  floured  frj.it.  In  a  greased  pan,  pat  the  dough 
dov.Ti  -jjitil  it  is  ahout  1—1/2  or  2  inches  thich,  and  "brike  for  35  to  40  minutes 
in  a  nioderate  oven  (ooOo  wlien  done,  iutter  the  top  and  sprin>le  over  it 

a  r-:ixture  of  cinnamon  aiid  suga.r.  place  the  ca-ke  in  the  oven  again  and  let  it 
roi'-iain  "Jitil  the  sugar  begins  to  nclt.     Serve  hot  or  cold» 

Eoniny  Bate  F-ndding 

1  cup  hominy  grits  l/S  cup  sugar 

5  cups  milk  (ski-i  or  whole)  1  C'c:p  chopped  seeded  dates 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Add  the  salt  and  honin;^^  grits  to  the  milk  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler 
one  hour.  Add  sweetening,  dates,  and  vanilla,  and  mix  \7ell#  Partially  cool 
before  serving. 
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EAMILY  FOOD  OUIDE 


:  Every  meal — ^I.lilk:  for  children,  oread  for  all.  : 

:  Every  day — -Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding.  ; 

5  Potatoes.  i 

:  Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children.  : 

:  A  green  or  yellow  vegetable*  i 

J  A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable.  : 

:      •  Milk:  for  all.  : 

:  Tv7o  to  fo^or  times  a  week —  5 

:  Tomatoes  for  all.  • 

2  Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts.  i 

•  Eggs  (especially  for  children).  ! 

i   Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or  cheese.  ; 

sjc      3^4  5jJ  3}^ 

DonH  stop  with  baked,  boiled,  or  fried  potatoes*    Serve  them  in  other  ways 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  s^oggests  to  the-  homemal^ers  of  the  country.  Potatoes 
probably  are  served  more  freq^uently  than  any  other  vegetable,  so  instead  of  being 
treated  vdth  little  consideration,  they  deseive  special  attention,  the  bureau's  ex 
perts  in  food  preparation  say. 

"The  potato  has  every  good  reason  for  holding  the  enviable  position  it  doe^ 
said  Dr.  Florence  B.  King,  chief  of  the  Food  Utilization  Division  of  the  bureau. 


i 


"It  is  a  good  and  satisfying  food  Witk  a  fla:7t>r"tliat  is  midway  J:)^ ween  delicate  and 
t3trong»    The  flavor  is  pronoionced  enough  to  pennit  of  serving  the  potato  without 
the  addition  of  any  outside  flavoring,  aside  from  seas-onlng,  and  yet  it  is  no"b  so 
decided  as  to  cause  anyone  to  dislike  this  inexpensive  vegetahle,  all-  of  which  make 
potatoes  val^oaole  in  the  low  cost  dietary, 

"S'rom  the  standpoint  of  food  value  potatoes  have  much  to  offer —  vitamins, 
mineral  salts3  and  energy  giving  materials.    Their  mineral  salts  supply  the  neces*- 
sary  alkaline  s'ahs-tan.ces  in  the  diet  to  "balance  the  acid-forming  suhstand^s  of 
meatj  cereals,  and  eggs*    ind  not  the  least  of  all,  is  the  energy  giving  value 
potatoes  possess." 

Many  persons  designate  the  potato  as  the  "Irish  potato,"  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  its  origin  in  the  EEaerald  Isle.    Quite  to  the  conti'ary,  the  potato  is  na- 
tive to  the  western  plateau  of  South  America*.    The  invading  Spaniards  took  the 
tuher  "back  to  Spain  wrhence  it  gradually  was  introduced  to  the  world,  until  now 

it  is  one  of  the  vegetables  most  universally  grown*    Uot  until  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  however,  has  it  been  so  inrportant*    Prejudice  against  a  new  food  together 
with  the  first  ways  of  cooking  it  retarded  its  adoption  in  the  diet*    Eoast  pota- 
toes steeped  in  wine,  baked  with  marrow  and  spices  or  sweet  preserves  limited  its 
Use  for  a  long  time» 

One  outstanding  fact  to  the  potato's  credit,  after  it  achieved  its  notaMe 
position  in  agriculture,  is  th^^  with  ono  e-c^eption  it  prevented  the  terrible  peri** 
odic  famines  of  former  ages  in  Europe*    In  times  of  stress,  particularly,  the  pota- 
to has  come  to  lead  in  the  diet.     Since  Ireland  has  used  them  so  generously,  the 
misnomer  "Irish  potatoes"  might  easily  he  explained  by  the  Irish  preference  for 
tliem  in  plenty  and  in  need.    It  is  an  old  Irish  custom  to  give  a  bowl  of  boiled 
potatoes  to  all  who  stop  and  ask  for  food—  much,  as  a  sandwich  is  offered  here  in 
the  United  States. 


The  name  potato  is  also  misapplied  to  other  vegetables  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Canada  potato j  whiGh  is  not  a  potato  at  all,  "but  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  tuher 
of  a  species  of  sionflower  native  to  ITorth  imerica.     S5.milarly  a  Chinese  potato  is 
a  yam. 

Gernanj'-  is  a  great  potato  growing  country,  in  fact  the  greatest  of  all,  "but 
oddly  enough  other  foods  are  more  readily  associated  with  the  Germans  than  are  -po^ 
tatoes*    'Ihis  year  the  potato  crop  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  371,000,000 
"bushels,  practically  all  of  which  will  "btB  used  for  food*    Germany  converts  much  of 
her  crop  into  starch  and  alcohol* 

One  can  not  always  tell  a  good  potato  hy  the  outside  appearance,  Doctor  King 
points  out*    One  which  shows  a  green  skin  will  taste  "bitter  when  cooked,  she  says, 
for  it  has  grown  too  close  to  the  s^Jirfrxe  and  h3.s  "been  s^jn"bumed.    The  \Tisest 
course    for  the  homemaker  is  to  choose  m-editim-sized  potatoes  that  feel  firm  when 
pressed  in  the  hand.    Dry,  mealy  potatoes  are  "best  for  mashing  and  "baking,  and  the 
mo r  e  waxy  varieties  are  most  suitable  for  salad  and  creaming  since  they  will  hold 
their  shape. 

The  "bureau  suggests  many  ways  for  ser^'ing  potatoes  in  addition  to  the  usoal 
ones,    imong  these  are  soup;  potatoes  com"bined  vrith  meat  or  fish  for  one  dish  meals; 

as  one  vegeta"ble  in  com"binations  tliat  include  toiiatoes,  cheese,  onions,  peppers; 

cd 

and  in  salads.    Left  over  mash/potatoes  are  especially  good  in  com  meal  muffinsf 
chocolate  cake,  and  doughnuts, 

liany  potato  recipes  are  included  in  the  "bureau^s  cook  hook,  "Aunt  Sammy's 
Radio  Recipp^.s  Eevised,"  ?rhich  Is  available  free  of  charge,  on  requejst  to  the  Bureau 
of  Horn©  IconoiaicG,  U.  S.  Dopartesnt  of  A:?ricult\-irc,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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incl-'ading 

father,  mother,  ana  five  children,  should  -Jise  each  -jveek; 


2read  •  lb 

riour   3 

Cereal  6 

^.ole    fresh  milk   30 

or 

Carjied  evaporated  milk   "^0 

Potatoes    .  ,  ,  20 

3ried  beans,  peas,  peanut  c-utter   1 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  earned,  or  citrus  f raits 

Other  vegetables  (  including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color  )  and 

inexpensive  fruits   20 

Fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  margarine,  butter,  etc.   •  •   .  » 

Sugar  and  m.olasses  • 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs  (  8  eggs  approximates  1  po^and  )  •  .  •  •  7 

Hggs  ( f 0  r  children)  # 

Coffee  

Tea  «.... 

imU  FO?.  OITS  DAY 


22  lbs. 

S  " 
U2  qts. 

cans 
U2  tall/ 
30  lbs. 

3  " 
9  ' 


25  " 

5  " 
10  " 
S  eggs 
1  lb. 


3realcfast 
SteT7ed  Yiralt 
Fried  com  meal  mush  vrith  molasses 
Coffee  (adults)      Viilk  (Children) 
Dinner 
Pot?.to  and  Salmon  F^aff 
Peas 
Cold  Slaw 
Supner 
Quick  T-Q mip  Soup 
Craham  Toast 
Chocola.te  ?.ice  Pudding 


?:sciP3S 

Potato  and  Salmon  Puff 

1  po'Jnd  can  salm-on  (2  cups) 

2  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  chopped  cel3ry 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
2  cups  seasoned  mashed  potatoes 


3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  minced  onion 
1  tablespoon  ler.on  juice 
Few  dro-QS  tabasco  sauce 


Drain  the  fish,  flpjke  it  irith  a  fork,  and  rom.ove  all  bones.     I^olt  the  fat  and 
Cook  the  celery  and  parsley  in  it  for  a  f  ?:W  minutes.  Tlien  ccm.bine  with  the  salmon, 
nashod  potatO-03,  arid  tsiscnings,  add  th?  bcatsn  egg  yolks,  and  beat  the  mixture  until 
very  light.     Fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs,  pile  lightly  at  cnce  into  a 
greased  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F. )  fcr  1  hour,  cr  until  set 
in  the  center  and  lightly  browned.     Serve  in  the  dish. 

If  sa.lmon  and  potato  puff  is  baked  in  ramekii-s  or  custard  cups,  it  will  be 
especially  light  and  fluffy    and  attractive  for  serving  a.s  a  luncheon  dish. 


Quick  'Turnip  Soup 


1  q-uart  milk  2  cups  grated  raw  turnip 

1  onion,  cut  in  half  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  flour  Chopped  parsley 

2  taolespoons  melted  butter 

Keat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  onion,  add  the  flour  and  fat, 
which  have  been  well  blended,  then  the  turnip,  and  salt.     Cook  until  the  turnip 
is  tender,  or  for  about  10  minutes,  and  remove  the  onion.  Sprinkle  chopped  parsley 
over  the  soup  Just  before  serving. 

Chocolate  Hice  Pudding 
l/k  cup  uncooked  rice  l~l/2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 

3  cups  milk  l/2  cup  sugar 

1/2  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Wash  the  rice  and  soak  it  one-half  hour  in  the  milk.  Add  the  salt,  bring 
to  boiling,  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  30  minutes  with  occasional  stirring.  Re- 
m.ove  from  the  douolse  boiler,  add  the  chocolate  and  sugar,  and  boil  over  a  low 
flame  for  10  manutes,  stirring  constantly.     Remove  from  the  heat  and  add  vanilla. 

Potatoes  au  G-ratin 
1-1 /2  cups  milk  l/U  pound  cheese,  grated 

2  ta^blespoons  flour  h    cups  cooked  diced  potatoes 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat  1  cr.p  buttered  bread  crumbs 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Prepare  a  sauce  with  the  milk,  flour,  fat,  and  salt.  Add  the  cheese,  and 
stir  until  melted.     In  a  shallow  greased  balding  dish  place  the  potatoes,  pour  the 
cheese  sauce  over  them,  .?aid  cover  the  top  with  the  buttered  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  20  to  3^  m-inutes,  or  until  the  crumbs  are  golden  brown  and  the 
potatoes  are  thoroughly  heated,  Sqtvs  from  the  baking  dish, 

Pota.to  Soup 

2  cups  diced  raw  potato  tablespoons  butter 
1  quart  boiling  water                                          1  tablespoon  flour 

1  pint  milk  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  onion  Pepper 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  parsley 

Cook  the  potato  in  the  boiling  water  until  soft,  drain  off  and  keep  1  Jilnt' 
of  the  potato  water,  and  rice  the  potato.  Eeat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  with 
the  onion.     Cook  the  parsley  in  the  fat,  add  the  flour,  stir  until  well  blended, 
combine  with  the  milk  and  potato,  and  xr.otato  water,  stir  until  smooth,  cook  for 
2  or  3  minutes,  and  add  the  salt  and  pepper.  Remove  the  onion  before  serving. 

 MT  
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FAlllLY  POOD  GUIDE 


S^/ery  meal  —  I.lillc  for  children,  bread  for  all 
Every  day    —  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding 
Potatoes 

Tcm.atoes  (or  oranges.)  for  children 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable 
A  frait  or  additional  vegetable 
L.'Iilk  for  all 
Two  to  four  times  a  week  — 

Tomatoes  for  all 

Dried  beans  .and  peas  or  peanuts 

Eggs  (especially  for  cliildren) 

Lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry,  or  cheese 


Brides  and  also  homemakers  of  long  standing  Fho  have  been  struggling  wi 
the  endless  problem,  of  plar.ning  meals  for  two  will  find  some  ansrers  to  their 
repeated  query,  "TJhat  shall  we  have  for  supper?",  in  the  following  suggestions 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

All  perishable  food  should  be  purchased  "ith  definite  plans  in  m.ind  for 


using  it,  the  bureau's  experts  say.     This  is  the  most  economical  plan  for 
buying,  since  many  foods  can  be  served  for  several  meals  in  a  variety  of 
foms.     T?hen  buying  with  the  meals  for  several  days  in  mind,  the  cooking 
should  follow  up  the  economy  scheme  and  plan  to  save  fuel  and  time.  For 
instance,  if  potatoes  are  to  be  served  two  days  in  succession,  enough  should 
be  cooked  the  first  day,  to  be  re-cooked  the  following  day  in  some  different 
form..     The  old  standby,  hash,  is  not  frowned  upon,  but  ways  of  serving  left 
overs  that  are  as  attractive  as  the  original  dish  are  preferable. 

The  bureau  has  developed  a  variety  of  tested  recipes  for  the  home- 
makers  of  the  country.  Whether  it  is  food  for  the  main  dish  of  the  meal, 
vegetables,  salads,  or  desserts,  the  bureau  has  many  practical  suggestions. 
Then,  too,  a  continuous  supply  of  recipes  and  menus  from  other  sources 
suggests  variations.  So  there  is  no  reason  for  m.onotony  in  meal  pla.nning. 

Eggs,  for  instance,  need  not  always  appear  in  the  usual  breakfast 
forms,  but  may  be  served  at  ajiy  meal.     Their  adaptability  for  small  families 
makes  them  almiost  invaluable.     3?k:ed  with  cheese  or  tomatoes,  curried,  or 
served  as  Eggs  Benedict  they  are  as  appetizing  as  thoy  o.re  nutritious.  Eggs 
are  a  good  source  of  efficient  protein,  ejid  also  supply  somie  of  the  minerals 
and  vitamins  so  necessary  for  building  the  body  and  keeping  it  healthy.  The 
bureau  points  out  that  success  in  cooking  eggs  de]jends  on  cooking  them  slowly 
at  moderate,  even  heat, 

Eamilies  of  two  are  well  acquainted  with  ground  beef  and  stewing 
meat  but  there  are  ether  cuts  of  beef  which  can  be  used  to  equal  advantage, 
A  pot  roast  can  "fee  served  hot  to  begin  with,  then  sliced  cold,  and  finally 
ma.de  into  croquettes  wl:ich  also  utilize  left  over  mashed  potatoes.  A  beef 
heart  is  another  wise  and  economicaJ  choice  and  kidney  and  liver  offer 


-   3  - 

possibilities  for  variety  for  tvw  persons  or  ten* 

The  breast  and  sho-^alder  of  Innb  are  small  .and  are  less  expensive  than 
the  leg.  YTiien  st^jffed  ;7ith  a  se.vory  dressing,  either  will  form  the  basis  for 
an  excellent  company  meal.  Both  these  roasts  slice  well  \-^hen  cold  and  every 
bit  of  meat  left  over  can  be  -atilized  cold,  creajned,  or  in  curries. 

Presh  and  cured  pork,  sausages,  and  scrapple  are  desirable  for  the 
small  fajTiily.     The  shoulders  belong  in  the  low  cost  group  and  they  are  as 
adaptable  to  meal  planning  for  two  as  the  Irjnb  shoulders.  The  bureau  suggests 
pork  chop  suey  to  those  who  like  Oriental  food  as  a  novel  way  of  utilizing 
left  over  pork.    Roast  stuffed  spareribs  is  another  dish  seldom  served  but 
offering  a  decidedly  different  flavor. 

As  for  cured  pork,  its  uses  are  legion.     Pcjiiilies  of  two  can  serve  a 
small  shoulder  hot  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  need  not  dread  having  to  eat  it 
col^.  for  days  and  days.     It  can  be  creamed,  cooked  with  noodles,  combined 
with  potatoes,  and  m.ade  into  different  kinds  of  potato  c^kes  or  introduced 
into  salads  —  all  dishes  as  appetizing  as  they  are  low  in  cost# 

Smoked  shoulder  butts,  l^own  by  various  nnmes  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  are  available  in  all  markets.  They  are  small,  boneless,  and  v/hen 
boked  make  a  choice  piece  ibr  the  whole  family. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  inexpensive  foods  for  the  sm.all 
family.  A  comprxatiyely  si^jall  quantity  can  change  the  entire  character  of  left- 
overs into  a  plsasin.g  dish  for  lunch  or  dinner.  Some  easy~to-prepare  combina- 
tions can  be  m;:d5  by  bakin,-^  cheese  with  fish,  vegetables,  or  spaghetti.  Since 
cheese  becom.es  rubbery  in  texture  orid  is  digested  with  less  comfort  when  exposed 
to  high  temperatures,  the  bureau's  met  cd  of  using  moder-^.te  oven  heat  and  alv^pys 
having  the  top  layer  of  bread  crumJos  is  a  wise  one  to  lollov/. 
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Many  kinds  of  fresh,  caimed,  and  salt  fish  are  available  in  qiiantities  small 
enough  for  two  persons.     Though  all  fish  contain  important  minerals  and  ample  pro- 
tein, sea  food  also  ha.s  iodine  to  recommend  it  to  the  diet. 

The  bureau  vTill  be  glad  to  supply  its  general  recipe  book  or  any  of  its 
series  of  leaflets  on  cooking  beef,  lamb,  pork,  cured  pork,  rabbit,  or  reindeer, 
which  contain  numerous  recipes  s"aitable  for  small  families.    Bequests  may  be  sent 
direct  to  the  B^dreau  of  Home  Economics,  or  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agricalture,  17ashington,  D.  C. 

A  PAIIILI  OP  TWO  ADULTS 
should  buy  ever^'"  week: 


Bread   9-12  lbs. 

Hour   li"  -    2  " 

Cereal   2  -    3  " 

miole  fresh  milk   4  -  10  qts. 

or 

Canned  evaporated  milk   4-10  tall  cans 

Potatoes   7-11  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  'outter   J  -  I4  " 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fra.its   3  -    4  " 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  frjiits   9-14  " 

5^ts,  sT-ch  a.s  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc.     .  1-j  " 

Sugar  and  molasses  •  2  -    3  " 

Lean  meat,   fish,  cheese,  eggs   24--    4  " 

Eggs   2  -    6  eggs 

Coffee   -J-  lb. 

Tea   1/8  " 


imU  rOR  OKE]  DAY 

Breakfast 

Cooked  cereal  with  Milk 
Toast       -  Coffee 


Dinner 

Earn  with  ^-oodles 
Turnip  tops  or  other  C-reens 
Baked  Apple 
Milk 


Sapper 

Vege talkie  Soup 
Cottage  Cheese  Salad 
with 

Mixed  sweet  Helish 
Muffins 
Tea 

ISCIPES 


Ham  with  IToodles 
(Serves  2  persons) 


1  taole spoon  outter  or  other  fat 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  cup  milk 

1  cup  cooked  noodles 


1  cup  ground  cooked  ham 
Salt 
pepper 

1/2  cup  buttered  bread  cr^jmbs 

:e  a  white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  and  milk,  and  add  about  l/S  teaspoon 
of  salt,  depending  on  the  saltiness  of  the  ham.    Make  alternate  layers  of  noodles 
and  ham  in  a  shallow  baking  dish,  pour  on  the  white  sauce,  sprinkle  buttered  crumbs 
over  the  top,  and  bake  about  15  minutes  in  a.  moderately  hot  oven  (375°P.  )• 

Curried  Lamb 
(Serves  2  persons) 


1  cup  chopped  cooked  lean  lamb 
-g-  cup  chopped  celery  and  tops 
1/0  medi^im— sized  onion,  chopped 
•J-  cup  bro^vn  gravy  or  broth 


1  tablespoon  butter  or  other  fat 
Dash  of  curry 
Dash  of  tabasco 
Sal  t 


Cook  the  celery  and  onion  in  the  butter.    Add  the  meats  gra.vy,  and  season- 
ings.   Stir  until  well  mixed  and  hot.    If  too  dry,  add  one-half  cup  of  boiling  v/a- 
ter.     Serve  the  curried  lamb  \7ith  a  border  of  flaky  boiled  rice,  garnished  with 
parsley. 

Codfisii,  Spaghetti,  and  Tomatoes 
(Serves  2  persons) 


"I;  pound  salt  codfish,  diced 

1  cup  spaghetti,  broken  in  small 

pieces 
1  pint  canned  tomatoes 
1  bay  leaf 

onion,  sliced 


1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
1  tablespoon  olive  oil  or  other 
fat 

Chopped  olives 
Salt  if  needed 


Soak  the  codfish  in  cold  water  to  cover  for  2  hours  or  longer,  until  suffi- 
^■teient  salt  has  been  removed,  and  drain.     Cook  the  spaghetti  in  boiling  salted  water 
Hantil  tender  and  drain.     Simmer  the  tomatoes  and  codfish  with  the  bay  leaves  for 
^fc-bout  15  minutes  and  remove  the  bay  leaves.    Cook  the  onion  and  parsley  in  the 
Bpiive  oil  for  a  few  minutes,  combine  all  the  ingredients,  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes  longer.    Serve  hot. 


Baked  Eggs  and  Cheese 

Break  the  desired  n-umber  of  eggs  in  a  shallo'w,  greased  "baking  dish,  add  a  . 
few  tahlespoons  of  top  nilk  and  salt  enough  to  season,  and  sprinkle  v/ith  a  mixture 
of  grated  cheese  and  fine  dry  iDread  crumlDs.     Set  this  dish  in  a  pan  containing  hot 
water  and  Isake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F. )  "until  the  eggs  are  set  and  the  crmlDs 
are  "brom.    Just  "before  serving  add  a  fev:  dashes  of  paprika. 

Hoa.st  Stuffed  Spareribs 
(Serves  5  persons) 


2  sections  of  spareribs 

1  cap  fine  dry  "bread  cruin"bs 

^  cup  diced  saL  t  pork 

•J  cup  chopped  celery 

•J-  cup  chopped  onion 


J  cup  chopped  parsley 
5  tart  apples,  diced 
•g-  cup  sugar 
•J  teaspoon  salt 
l/8  teaspoon  pepper 


Select    well'-fleshed  rib  sections  that  matchi    Have  the  breastbone  cracked  so 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  carve  between  the  ribs.    ?Jipe  the  meat  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Prepare  the  st'uffing  as  follows;    Pry  the  salt  pork  until  crisp  and  remove  the 
pieces  from  the  skillet.     Cook  the  celery,     onion,  and  parsley  in  the  fat  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rem.ove  them.    Put  the  apples  into  the  skillet,  sprinkle  with  the  sugar, 
coverj  and  cook  until  tender,  then  remove  the  lid  and  continue  to  cook  until  the 
juice  evaporates  and  the  pieces  of  apple  are  candied.    Mix  v/ith  the  apples  the 
bread  crumbs>  crisp  salt  porLi,  cooked  vegetables,  salt,  and  pepper.    Lay  one  section 
of  the  ribs  out  flat,  sprinlile  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  spread  with  the  hot  stuff- 
ing.    Cover  with  the  other  section  and  sew  the  two  together.    Sprinkle  the  outside 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  rub  with  flour.    Lay  the  stuffed  ribs  on  a  rack  in  an  open 
roasting  pan  and  sear  in  a  hot  oven  (4S0°F. )  for  20  minutes,  or  until  the  meat  is 
lightly  broomed.    Reduce  the  oven  temperature  rapidly  to  very  moderate  heat  (300° 
to  325°)  and  continue  to  cook  for  about  an  hour  longer,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Remove  the  strings  before  serving  the  stuffed  spareribs  on  a.  hot  platter. 

Stuffed  Beef  Heart 
(Serves  5  persons) 


1  beef  heart 

2  tablespoons  bacon  fat  o: 

drippings 
1  small  onion,  chopped 


2  green  pepper,  chopped 

3  cups  bread  crumbs 
^  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  chopped  celery 


TTash  the  heart  and  remove  the  gristle  and  veins.    Make  a  slit  in  the  side 
and  fill  with  stuffing  m.ade  as  follows:    Melt  the  fat,  cook  the  onion  and  green 
pepper  for  a  few  minutes,  add  the  bread  crumbs,  salt,  and  celery,  and  stir  until 
well  mixed.     S^prinkle  the  heart  inside  and  out  v;ith  salt  and  pepper,  fill  \7ith  the 
hot  stuff ingj  and  sew  up  the  slit.     Sear  the  heart  in  hot  fat,  place  in  a  baking 
dish,  add  J  cup  of  hot  water,  cover,  and  cook  until  tender  in  a  very  moderate  oven 
(300°F. ).     Tills  \7ill  require  about  2  hours.    Remove  the  heart  and  add  flour  to  the 
drippings  and  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  gravy.     Serve  surrounded  by  the  gravy. 
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EAIvIILY  ?COD  GrJim 


:  Every  meal — Millc  for  children,  hread  for  all,  : 

:  Every  day  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding.  : 

:                      potatoes  : 

i                       Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children.  : 

;                       A  green  or  yellow  vegetable.          •  : 

;                       A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable.  : 

:                     rdlk  for  all.  : 

:  IvfO  to  four  times  s.  week —  : 

:                      Tomatoes  for  all.  : 

:                       Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts.  : 

:                      Eggs  (especially  for  children).  : 

I  Lean  meat,  fisli  or  poultry,  or  cheese.  : 

What  to  have  for  dessert  when  tha  fcod  allowance  is  closely  "budgeted  is  an- 
swered in  part  oy  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  u.  S.  Department  of  Agric^ulture,  in 
its  suggestion  to  ser^'e  that  typical  British  dish,  steamed  suet  pudding.    Or,  to 
repeat  a  recent  su^^^estion,  that  great  American  stand"by,  the  apple,  \7hich  is  so 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  so  cheap  this  year. 

Like  many  other  old  fashioned  dishes,  steamed  suet  puddings  are  as  simple  as 
they  are  substantial.  As  the  name  indicates,  suet  is  the  shortening.  This,  in  it- 
self, tends  to  keep  the  price  low.    Elour,  another  inexpensive  item,  is  an  importar-i 
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ingredient.    Many  comlDinations  of  fresh,  dried,  or  cooked  finj.its  may  "be  used  for 

>  flavoring  puddings.     Today's  recipes  call  for  raisins,  apples,  and  dates.  G-inger 

and  lemon  flavoring  are  introduced  for  two    of  the  puddings. 

So  majiy  variations  are  possible  with  puddings  for  dessert,  the  "bureau* s 

specialists  in  food  preparation  say,  that  they  can  "be  served  frequently  without 

fear  of  monotony.     These  puddings  are  sometimes  steamed  in  a  mold  or  rolled  like  a 

jelly  roll  and  tied  up  in  a  cloth* 

The  pudding  called  "Black  Cap"  is  well  named  "because  the  raisins  with  which 
made 

it  is/always  settle  to  the  hottom  of  the  mold,  for  the  mixture  is  too  thin  to  sus- 
pend them.  VJhen  the  pudding  is  turned  out,  upside  down  for  serving,  the  fruit  is 
clearly  visihle  clustered  in  a  "black  cap  around  the  top. 

The  "bureau  suggests  serving  a  clear  cornstarch  sauce  with  each  pudding.  G-in- 
ger sauce  is  the  only  one  for  v/hich  a  recipe  is  given,  because  the  others  may  he 
adapted  from  it,    For  lemon  sauce  the  vanilla  and  ginger  should  he  omitted  and  one 
to  two  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice,  and  some  of  the  grated  rind  should  he  substitut- 
ed.    The  vanilla  sauce  is  made  like  the  ginger  sauce,  without  the  ginger. 

There  are  other  low  cost  desserts,  the  bureau  points  out,  which  are  quite  as 
appropriate  for  cold-wea^ther  serving  as  the  suet  puddings.    ITliile  not  so  novel  to 
American  homemakers  as  the  puddings,  there  are  a  variety  of  dishes  that  can  be  made 
with  apples,    imong  these  are  scalloped  or  balced  apples,  apple  sauce,  Bro\m  Betty, 
and  apple  tapioca,    llor  should  raw  apples  be  overlooked. 

Dried  fruits,  especially  prunes  and  apricots,  are  likewise  inexpensive. 

Bread  puddings,  rice  puddings,  and  simple  cakes  are  all  economical  and  filling.  So 

also  are  gingerbread,  and  oatmeal  and  peanut  butter  cookies.    Each  of  these  cookie 

recipes  cost  very  little  to  make  and  cookies  are  the  more  economical  because  it  is 
practical  to  make  up  a         •   qaantity  at  one  baking. 

All  of  the  recipes  mentioned  are  in  the  bureau's  cook  book,  "Aunt  Sammy's 
Radio  Recipes  Revised,"  which  may  be  had  free  of  chxarge,  upon  request  to  the  bureau 
cr  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D*C. 


A  FAJ^ILY  OI'  ?IV3] 

two  adults  and.  three  children  should  "buy  every  week; 

Bread   12  -  l6  Ihs. 

Flour   1  -    2  " 

Cereal   U  -    6  " 

TJhole  fresh  milk   23  -  2g  qts. 

or 

Canned  eva.porated  milk   23-28  tall  cans 

Potatoes    .   .   ,   15-20  los. 

Dried  "beans,  peas,  peanut  "butter   1  -    2  " 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits   6  " 

Other  vegetables  (  including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits  •  15  ~  12  " 

?ats,  such  as  labd,  salt  pork,   oacon,  margarin,  tutter,  etc  .   ,  2f  " 

Sugar  and  molasses   3  " 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  and  eggs   5~    7  " 

Eggs  (for  children)   S  eggs 

JOl  ONE  DAY 

Breakfast 

Cooked  cereal 
Coffee  (adults)      i:ilk  (children) 

Dinner 

Cream  Finnan  Haddie  or  Codfish 
Boiled  Potatoes 
Cab "b age  and  Apple  Salad 
Suet  pudding  with  Lemon  Sauce 
Tea 

Supper 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 
Stewed  Tomatoes  with  Celery 
:aik  for  Aj.1 
Biscuits  with  Jam 

tjc    »(:    ^    ^    ^  ^ 

'aECT?3:s 

31ack-Cap  Pudding 

2  cups  flour  1  egg 

^  teaspoons  baking  powder  1-1 /2  cups  milk 

J>/k  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  raisins  (washed  and  dried) 

l/k  cup  sugar  l/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  the  flour,  bailing  powder,  salt,  and  sugar.     Add  the  beaten  egg  and  milk 


gradually  and  stir  -"jntil  smooth..  Add  the  raisins,  then  the  vanilla.  Poiir  into  a  well- 
greased  mold,  cover,  and  s-.eam  for  2  hours.   Serve  piping  hot  with  a  vanilla  sauce. 


G-inger  Pudding 

2  cups  flour  2  ta'ole spoons  sugar 

h  teaspoons  "baking  powder  1-1      cup  chopped  suet 

1  teaspoon  salt  h  tahlespoons  molasses 

3  teaspoons  ginger  J>/h  cup  milk 
1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients,  then  add  the  suet.     Mix  well,  using  the  finger  tips. 
Stir  in  the  molasses  a-nd  milk.     Put  the  mixture  into  a  well-greased  m.old,  cover,  and 
steam  for  3  hours.     Serve  hot  with  a  ginger  sa.uce, 

Apple  and  Bate  Roly-poly 

3  medium-sized  apples  3  teaspoons  "baking  powder 

1  cup  stoned  da.tes  1  cup  clrij-p'^d  suet 

2  cups  flour  About  l/2  cup  water 
3/H  teaspoon  salt 

Pare  and  core  the  ap-^les,  and  chop  with  the  dates.     Sift  together  the  flour, 
salt,  and  "baking  powder  and  ruh  in  the  chopped  suet,  using  the  finger  tips.  Add 
enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough  and  roll  out  to  a  shaet  3."bout  l/h  of  aji  inch 
thick.   Cover  with  the  fnj.it,  leavin?  an  inch  margin,  r'ar-iper.  the  edges  and  roll  like 
a  jelly-roll.     Sew  up  the  pudding  in  a  cheese  cloth  oag,  alio  Ting  room^  for  swelling. 
Steajn  2  hours.     Serve  hot  with  a  lemon  sauce. 

Lemon  Pudding 

1  cup  flour  1-1 /h  cups  chopped  suet 
1/2  cup  sugar  1  egg 

1-1 1 2.  teaspoons  "baking  powder  3/^''  c"^-?  ^^^Ik 

1/2  teaspoon  salt  2  t£-"ble?;poons  lem-on  juice 

3  cups  fine  dry  hread  cr-'om.'bs  G-rated  rind  of  2  lemons 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients.     Add  the  "bread  cr^JmoF  and  chop-i^ed  suet,  an.d  mix 
thoroughlj^,  using  the  finder  tips.   Siir  in  the  "'ceaten  .■'.r-.v  ^' mil:r,  3.dd.  the  lem.on 
juice  an.d  rind.  Put  the  m.ixture  into  a  well  greased  muli-...  cover,  -and  steam  for  3 
hours.     Serve  hot  with  clear  lemon  sauce, 

G-inger  Sauce 

2  ta"blespoons  cornstarch  2  cups  water 
1/2  cup  suga.r                                                 1  teaspoon  vanilla 


1/2  teaspoon  salt  1  tablespoon  "butter 

l/S  teaspoon  ginger 


ook  over  direct  heat  until  thickened.  Cover  and  continue  the  cooi-cing  over  hot  water 
I  for  15  to  20  minutes.   Siir  in  the  vanilla  and  outter.       Serve  hot. 

For  Lemon  Sauce  —  Leave  out  vanilla  and  ginger.  Add  1  or  2  ta"clespoons  ". 
lemon  juice  and  some  of  the  grated  rind. 

?or  Vanilla  Sauce  —  Follow  recipe  for  ginger  sauce,  leaving  out  the  ginger. 
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